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sincerely painted added interest to the col- 
lection. 

Arthur Goodwin also increased the in- 
terest and scope of the exhibition by his 
two works, one of which was a study of a 
snow encumbered, busy city street. 

Two portraits by Adelaide C. Chase were 
well seen on the end wall, both marked by 
rare insight in character and skillful 
execution. 

I. M. Gaugengigl's portrait of Mrs. Gaston 
was an exceptionally dignified and complete 
presentation. 

Lillian W. Hale's "The Fortune Teller," 
a figure study of suave line and delightful 
color was also notable. 

Frank W. Benson's one contribution was 
an able portrait study of a pretty little girl 
seated amid sumptuous surroundings of 
many rich colors. 

A work of popular appeal was Marie 
Danforth Page's "A Poor Little Baby," a 
subject of honest and touching reality. 

Wilbur Dean Hamilton's portrait of 
Judge McKenna was a strong, accurate 
characterization, while other works of much 
interest and technical skill were Frederick 
Bosley's sculpturesque figure studies, Alice 
Schier's skillfully presented "Giovanna," 
Louis Kronberg's Degas-like ballet sub- 
jects and W. J. Kaula's "Clouds from the 
West." 



Still another man who paints "straight 
from the shoulder" is Philip Little, and his 
two canvases were both characteristic; the 
latest production," Traffic," a study of a 
railway terminal, was vivid and picturesque. 

J. J. Enneking was represented by 
"November Twilight," Theodore Wendell 
by a good landscape, and W. W. Churchill 
by a competently painted genre, "The 
Model," E. L. Major by "The Question," 
Leslie Thompson by "The White Hat," 
and Howard Smith by a portrait, all note- 
worthy. Dwight Blaney, Margaret F. 
Tyng, and others were well represented. 

In the department of sculpture much 
strong work was shown, among which may 
be mentioned Cyrus Dallin's heroic figure 
group, "Alma Mater," designed for the 
Mary Institute, several nude figures by Bela 
Pratt, and a fountain design by Anna Cole- 
man Ladd. Other examples of sculpture 
(for which lack of space prevents further 
description) were by F. A. Allen, Lucy 
Richard, Bascha Paeff, J. Paramino, and 
Richard Recchia. 

The miniatures proved a particularly 
attractive portion of the exhibition, and 
some delightful and intimate examples were 
contributed by Miss Laura Hills. In this 
field Miss Evelyn Purdie, Sally Cross, 
Bertha Coolidge, Margaret Hawley, and 
Jean Nutting Oliver were also represented. 



ART AND THE EUROPEAN WAR 

BY BIRGE HARRISON 



THE apologists of war assure us that 
such titanic cataclysms as the present 
European struggle, involving the slaughter 
of hundreds of thousands of men and the 
ruthless destruction of a large part of the 
stored-up art treasures of the ages are not 
only inevitable but that they are from time 
to time a biological necessity — that they 
do not indicate a disease, but a purification, 
that without them the human race would 
soon grow weak and effeminate, and that 
they simply represent the working out of 
the great Darwinian law of the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest as 
applied to humanity. Of course if the 
question is viewed in the larger sense — if 
we accept nations rather than individuals 



as the unit of comparison — this somewhat 
cold and scientific view must be accepted 
as the correct one, for there can be no 
question that the nation or nations which 
are the strongest, the most efficient, the 
best prepared for the struggle and therefore 
the most fitted to survive will win out in 
the end; but it is nevertheless difficult for 
the lay mind to understand how the human 
race as a whole is to gain by the killing off 
of a large proportion of its youngest and 
strongest men and the destruction of the 
finest part of its heritage of art. 

Of course it is as yet too early to form 
any adequate, definite or approximately 
final opinion in regard to the ultimate effect 
of the present struggle upon the art of the 
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future. It is rather my intention therefore 
to study the immediate psychological and 
practical effects upon our current art of 
what might be termed the all-enveloping 
war-atmosphere which at present over- 
whelms our intellectual world — effects 
which will have proved most interesting 
to any one who has followed their develop- 
ment with close attention from the begin- 
ning of the war down to the present date. 

Of course it goes without saying that 
these effects have been most marked in the 
various countries which are at war with one 
another, and that their most dramatic 
demonstration has been observed in the 
country which has heretofore held the 
primacy in all matters connected with art. 
I refer to France naturally. 

At the beginning of the present conflict 
more than two-thirds of the artists of that 
country were called to the colors; and as 
artists, owing to the very nature of their 
calling are generally unprovided with any 
very adequate emergency fund to meet a 
sudden crisis such as this, there developed 
almost immediately a very serious situation 
for the wives and children, and the widows 
and orphans of those who had gone to the 
front. Here was an opportunity for the 
hundreds of American artists who had 
received their whole professional training 
in Paris, to show in a practical way some 
appreciation of the great and generous 
aid which they had received in their youth 
from the most idealistic of modern nations. 
An American committee of 100 was im- 
mediately formed, funds were quickly 
raised; first $5,000, then $10,000, then 
$20,000, and finally $30,000 was cabled 
over to dear old Leon Bonnat the doyen of 
the French committee of the Appui aux 
Artistes: so-called cantines were opened in 
many parts of Paris and, managed with 
that wonderful French thrift and economy 
which wastes nothing, they were soon able 
to cope entirely with a situation which at 
first threatened untold misery. A dis- 
tinguished Parisian painter with whom I 
have conversed recently assures me that 
at any of these cantines a very excellent 
meal is furnished for ten cents to those who 
can afford that sum; and for nothing to 
those who are "without the sou." Having 
several times dined at one of these emer- 
gency hostels with perfect satisfaction to 



himself and high approval of the manage- 
ment, he modestly told me that at the last 
moment before sailing he felt constrained 
as a parting token of his satisfaction to 
donate to the fund the price of 1,000 such 
repasts, or exactly $100. But it was the 
American comrades who had saved the day 
he assured me, for their help came at the 
very beginning, when there was no help iD 
sight — and it would never be forgotten — 
never! 

In reply to my query as to the present 
situation of art in France he answered: 
"There is no art in France at present. 
Even the older painters and sculptors who 
are beyond the military age are working 
in the hospitals or the ambulance corps or 
helping the various charity organizations. 
They may do a little sketching between 
times, for an artist must sketch of course 
if he would live. Even in your own maga- 
zines you have seen the sketches of nos 
camarades made in the very trenches under 
shell fire. But how is it possible for a 
painter to compose himself to serious work 
in the studio when the patrie calls aloud at 
every moment for every willing hand. 
However, one blessed effect at least the 
war has had for French art. Just as it has 
sobered the country at large, bringing out 
the essential dignity and nobility of the 
French character, and blowing from the 
surface the froth which has sometimes 
perhaps a little obscured the fundamental 
seriousness of the Gallic nature and tem- 
perament, so it has utterly destroyed the 
froth of futurism which threatened to 
obscure the fundamental seriousness and 
beauty of French art. That at least, is 
utterly dead — never to revive again in 
France. What the future of art in France 
is to be I cannot tell, but it will certainly 
be a nobler, more serious art than ever 
before. When it arises from its ashes it 
will arise dignified and purified just as the 
French nation itself will arise dignified and 
purified from the bloody ordeal through 
which it is now passing. Nothing, you 
know, so truly reflects the character of a 
nation as that nation's art." 

I think it is fair to presume that the same 
psychological process which has been taking 
place in the art world of France has in a 
lesser degree been affecting all of the other 
belligerent nations, for human nature is 
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fundamentally pretty much the same the 
world over. 

But during this period, how has it fared 
with the non-combatant nations who have 
been in no immediate danger from any 
outside source, and who therefore should 
presumably be free from any depressing 
effect emanating from the center of the 
conflict? In particular how has American 
art fared during the European crisis? Our 
nation as we all know has profited com- 
mercially to an almost fabulous extent as 
a result of the war; and as art is a very 
sensitive barometer, which reflects readily 
the fluctuations in the nation's prosperity, 
it should, according to all precedent, feel 
the impulse of this flood of gold which has 
been pouring in upon us. It has not done 
so! During the early days of the war 
when the commercial outlook of the country 
was dark in the extreme, it was not sur- 
prising that there should have been no 
activity in the picture mart, that many 
exhibitions were cancelled and that those 
which were open attracted few visitors; 
for in such times people are inclined to limit 
their expenditures to the necessities of life, 
and art is of all human products perhaps 
the least of a necessity. But after the turn 
of the commercial tide and during the past 
twelve months of almost unprecedented 
prosperity, why has not art as before risen 
with the uprising flood? 

To this question there is only one possible 
answer and that is, that the psychology 
of war and the psychology of art are 
fatally and diametrically opposed to one 
another, and that the former, deriving 
as it does from one of the most primitive 
and powerful instincts of the human race — 
the tribal instinct — has, for the time being, 
utterly and entirely submerged the latter, 
which is the outgrowth of a comparatively 
recent development — the love of beauty, 
which only developed coincidently with 
the beginnings of human civilization. 

If to this it is objected that many of the 
world's greatest monuments of art are also 
monuments in commemoration of the 
heroes and the victories of successful war- 
fare, I would point out that these works 
were produced during later periods of 
peace, when the war spirit no longer filled 
the air and when the apotheosis of glory 
and beauty could once more touch hands. 



If any one question the general validity 
of the foregoing deductions let him try 
how many people he can interest at present 
in a discussion of the comparative merits of 
a given Corot or a certain Cazin canvas, or 
how long he can hold the attention of his 
commuting neighbor with the most vivid 
description of a new Eros unearthed at 
Mytelene. 

At the same time let us not forget that 
the present conditions are temporary, that 
the war-vapor which now obscures the 
mental vision of humanity will presently 
drift away, and with it carry all of the fads 
and unrealities — the insincerities and other 
weedy parasitic growths which during the 
piping days of peace had begun to strangle 
the vine of art. When that time arrives 
it will be surprising indeed if American 
art does not stand forth supreme, for all 
conditions now seem to conspire to place 
it in the lead, just as all conditions have 
conspired to place America's commerce 
in its present preeminent and enviable 
position. As a vigorous young plant before 
blooming forth into flower and fruitage 
first spreads its roots abroad through the 
warm and hospitable earth in silence and in 
darkness so our American art has been 
spreading its roots abroad and has found 
sustenance in its native soil for a new and 
wholly original art, not quite like anything 
which the world has heretofore known. 
Strengthened rather than enfeebled by the 
enforced period of suspense and waiting, 
it now stands ready to fill more than 
adequately that place in the world of art 
which the great war has necessarily left 
bare and vacant. 



In May, at the time of the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Arts, 
a Memorial Exhibition of the works of the 
late John W. Alexander will be held in the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art at Washington 
under the auspices of the Federation and 
through the cooperation of owners of Mr. 
Alexander's paintings. The second even- 
ing of the Convention, May 18th, has 
furthermore been set aside for a special 
Memorial Meeting to be held in the audi- 
torium of the Corcoran Gallery in appreci- 
ation of this great painter's achievements 
and in recognition of the great service he 
rendered American Art. 



